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ABSTRACT 



This thesis describes and analyzes a possible deployment 
posture for the Soviet ballistic missile submarine force. 
It examines the proposition that the Soviet Navy will estab- 
lish a point defense, labeled "Close Aboard Bastions" 
(CABs) , for its ballistic missile submarine fleet within the 
Soviet claimed 12 nautical mile territorial sea. This is a 
logical derivation of the currently widely held view that 
the Soviets will establish a "bastion" defense for the 
strategic portion of their seagoing forces. The thesis 
concludes that the postulated CAB strategy is a viable 
option for the Soviet Union during a war that begins 
conventionally . 
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The views and judgments presented in this thesis are 
those solely of the author. They do not necessarily reflect 
official positions held by the Naval Postgraduate School, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of Defense, or 
any other U.S. government agency or organization. No 
citation of this work may include references or attributions 
to any official U.S. government source. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



A. PURPOSE 

This thesis examines the proposition that the Soviet 
fleet will establish a point defense for its ballistic 
missile submarine fleet within the Soviet claimed 12 
nautical mile territorial sea. This is a logical derivation 
of the currently widely held view that the Soviets will 
establish a "bastion" defense for the ballistic missile 
submarine portion of their naval forces. This research 
effort focuses on what may be seen as a "planned 
progression" of the Soviet Bastion Concept, the tightening 
of the bastion position, and the subsequent freeing up of 
conventional general purpose forces for other missions. 

B. METHODOLOGY 

The three basic methods of research employed in 
examining this question are: (1) hardware analysis, (2) 

literature content analysis, and (3) trend extrapolation. 
All research and data were derived from unclassified 
sources. Earlier analyses by various specialists on the 
subject at hand are reviewed and examined to help define 
postulated Soviet SSBN defensive concepts. The term chosen 
to represent this deployment scheme is the "Close Aboard 
Bastion" (CAB) . 
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C. ORGANIZATION 

Although the primary thrust of this thesis is a 
discussion of the CAB concept, an introductory discussion of 
the evolution of Soviet military strategy, and nuclear 
strategy in particular, is necessary. Chapter II discusses 
the development of Soviet SSBN operations and doctrine since 
the 1960s, including the evaluation of the current (1988) 
Western estimate of Soviet SSBN capabilities and intentions, 
popularly known as the "bastion" concept. 

Chapter III examines the evidence in support of the CAB 
construct in terms of military strategy, political control, 
international legal implications and Western anti-submarine 
warfare (ASW) capabilities and constraints. Chapter III 
argues the logic of the CAB as a plausible evolution in a 
thoroughly integrated Soviet nuclear strategy. 

Chapter IV examines the potential pitfalls and risks of 
a Soviet CAB deployment strategy. The ability of Western 
forces to penetrate these defensive positions, the limited 
maneuver area for SSBNs positioned close along the Soviet 
coast and the CAB's potential vulnerability to Western 
strategic counterbattery fire, are problems addressed. 

Chapter V discusses the possible ramifications of the 
CAB strategy for the future in context of the future 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks [START] regime. In addition, 
the future role of the Soviet SSBN force is discussed in the 
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framework of the CAB concept. Implications for escalation 
control and the U.S. maritime strategy are also reviewed. 

Chapter VI provides a summary and conclusion. In 
addition, possible areas are identified which in the future 
may provide some further evidence supporting the existence 
of the CAB. To place the SSBN force strategy and doctrine 
in perspective, the larger military and political goals are 
summed in relation to support of the CAB concept. 
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II. SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE STRATEGY 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Soviet military, including nuclear strategy, has evolved 
in a distinctly different way from that of the United 
States. The evolution of the Soviet Union's fleet of 
nuclear powered ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs) 
provides a clear example of this difference. In both 
weapons design and deployment, the Soviet force has 
displayed a logical progression toward a specific end: 
namely the creation of a secure strategic reserve, withheld 
physically and operationally to provide intrawar deterrence. 

It is the purpose of this section to examine two major 
facets of the evolution of the Soviet SSBN force. First, 
first considered is the evolution of basic "hardware 
capabilities," from the Yankee class SSBN and the SS-N-6 
submarine launched ballistic missile (SLBM) to the latest 
Soviet SSBN, the Typhoon and the SS-N-20 SLBM. Next 
considered is the evolution of the Soviet SSBN fleet's 
withholding strategy. By examining these two developments 
the next stage of Soviet SSBN evolution can become clear, 
namely the proposition that the Soviet Union will conduct 
SSBN withholding operations within the coastal waters of the 
Soviet Union. 
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B. EVOLUTION OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 



1 . The Yankee Class Submarine 

The Yankee class SSBN, introduced operationally in 

1968, was the natural evolution of earlier Soviet ballistic 

missile designs, notably the nuclear-powered Hotel, and 

diesel-driven Golf classes. Two key advantages of the 

Yankee over its predecessors were a very much larger SLBM 

loadout (16 versus three weapons) and the ability to launch 

from a submerged condition. 1 The Yankee class capabilities 

met the demands of Soviet military doctrine of the period. 

That doctrine viewed "modern war" as one in which nuclear 

weapons played a decisive role. Marshal Vasiliy D. 

Sokolovskiy, editor of the first edition (1962 book) of 

Military Strategy expressed the contemporary Soviet views on 

the nature of a future world war: 

From the point of view of the means of armed combat, a 
third world war will be first of all a nuclear rocket war. 
The mass use of nuclear, particularly thermo-nuclear, 
weapons will impart to the war an unprecedented 
destructive nature. 2 

The role of the Yankee class in this "all or 
nothing" strategy was dictated, in part, by its weapons 
system. Table 1 displays the main characteristics of the 
Yankee class weapons system, the SS-N-6 Serb. 



1 James D. Watkins, Understanding Soviet Naval Affairs . 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1985, p. 103. 

2 As cited in The Soviet Art of War . Scott, Harriet and 
William eds., Westview Press, Boulder Colorado, 1982 p. 175. 
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TABLE 1 



YANKEE CLASS CHARACTERISTICS 



Weapon 

System 



Range 



Warhead 

Yield 



Accuracy 



(CEP 3 ) 



SS-N-6 Mod I 



2400 km .5-1 megaton 1.3 km 



SS-N-6 Mod III 



3000 km 500 kilotons 1.3 km 



(2 RVs) 

Source: The Military Balance . International 

Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 
England, 1988, p. 206. 

The characteristics listed in Table 1 influenced the 
operating behavior of the Soviet SSBN fleet in two different 
ways. First, to be available for immediate strikes, patrol 
areas were limited to forward areas, subject to hostile 
Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) forces. Secondly the 

relatively low accuracy of the SS-N-6 meant that targets 
would be limited to "soft" counterforce or wide area 
countervalue objectives, e.g., Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
bomber bases, industrial concentrations and so forth. The 
combination of these two limitations made the Yankee only an 
evolutionary step in SSBN development, but a development 
which enabled the Soviet Union to implement not the 
preferred strategy, but an adequate one. 



continental United States were necessarily at great distance 



3 CEP (circular error probable) is defined as radius of 
a circle centered on the target in which 50% of all weapons 
are expected to land. 



The Yankee patrol areas within striking range of the 
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from the Soviet Union. This meant that the Yankees had to 
transit waters patrolled by U.S. and Allied ASW forces. It 
followed that, faced with superior Western ASW capability, 
the survivability of the Yankee class could not be 
guaranteed. As a corollary, the Yankees on "forward patrol" 
were virtually faced with the choice of "using or losing" 
their SS-N-6s. 

2 . The Early Delta Class Submarines: Delta I/II 

The Soviet Union has traditionally relied on 
incremental weapon systems improvement. Incorporated in the 
construction of the Yankee class was a baseline nuclear 
power plant and engineering system which allowed for growth 
potential to replace the initial inferior weapon system. 
This early commitment to a single hull type enabled series 
production without requiring a massive retooling effort by 
the Soviet shipyards for subsequent improvements. The 
built-in room to expand the capabilities required in the 
future was and is a key design feature of Soviet systems. 4 
Accordingly, even while the Yankee class was first being 
deployed, the design of its successor, the Delta class, had 
already been completed. 5 The Delta class resolved the two 

4 Richard Haver, "The Soviet Submarine Force," James L. 
George, ed. , The Soviet and Other Communist Navies: The 

View from the Mid-1980s . Naval Institute Press, Annapolis 
Maryland, p. 127. 

5 Jan S. Breemer, "The Soviet Navy's SSBN Bastions: 
Evidence, Inference, and Alternative Scenarios," Journal of 
the Royal United Services Institute . London England, March 
1985, p . 22 . 
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principal drawbacks of the Yankee. The Delta's SS-N-8 could 
strike from Soviet homewaters without necessarily making the 
dangerous transit through contested waters, and the missile 
itself carried a more capable warhead than the SS-N-6. On 
the other hand, as long as the Delta still utilized the 
basic propulsion and HME design of the Yankee, the first two 
series of the Delta class (Delta I and II) , were no more 
able to elude acoustic detection than had been their Yankee 
predecessor. 6 The key to a secure open ocean submarine 
weapons system is the ability to avoid detection. The 
potential patrol areas for the Delta class, while greater in 
terras of area, did little to address the acoustic 
vulnerability problem. Any transit which exposed the Yankee 
and Delta classes to potential interception by Western ASW 
forces placed their survivability in question. Table 2 
lists the main characteristics of the Delta/SS-N-8 weapons 
systems . 

The Soviet Union's incremental design philosophy is 
clearly seen in the development of the next series of the 
Delta class, the Delta III and IV. 



6 Tom Stefanick, Strategic Antisubmarine Warfare . 
Lexington Books, Lexington Massachusetts, 1987, p. 72. 
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TABLE 2 



SS-N-8 CHARACTERISTICS 



Weapon 

System 



Range 



Warhead 

Yield 



Accuracy 

(CEP) 



SS-N-8 mod I 



7800 km .5-1 Megaton 



1.3 km 



SS-N-8 mod II 



9100 km 



8 Megaton 



9 km 



Source: The Military Balance 1987-1988 . IISS, London 

England, p. 206. 



3 . The Follow-On Delta Class: Delta III/IV 

The next step in the evolutionary growth of Soviet 
SSBN platforms came via the enlarged Delta III and Delta IV 
variants. The continued combination of the existing Yankee- 
Delta hull configuration with more advanced missiles systems 
was noted by Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence, Richard 



The Yankee/Delta family of submarines represents the 
largest single production run of nuclear submarines in 
history. The Delta, a descendant of the Yankee designed 
in the middle to late 1950s, is still being produced. The 
Soviets settled on a basic design for large-scale 
production and then fitted improved weapon systems into 
the basic package and later into refitted and converted 
units. The Soviets have built 72 of these units with more 
to come. 7 

The improvements to the Delta missile system came 
via the SS-N-18, missile deployed in three variants, and the 
SS-N-23. The major improvements over the older missile 
systems included the use of Multiple Independently Targeted 



7 Haver, "The Soviet Submarine Force," p. 125. 



Haver 
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Re-entry Vehicles (MIRVs) , thereby increasing potential 
target coverage, and providing greater accuracy. 8 In 
addition the engineering plant in the Delta IV is more 
powerful than its predecessors. 9 Table 3 depicts the 
principal features of the Delta III/IV missile systems. 



TABLE 3 





SS-N— 18/SS-N 


f-23 


Characteristics 




Weapons 






Warhead 




System 


Range 




Yield 


Accuracy 


SS-N-18 mod 


1 6500 km 


500 


kilotons (3 RVs) 


1.4 km 


SS-N-18 mod 


2 8000 km 


500 


kilotons (1 RV) 


. 9 km 


SS-N-18 mod 


3 6500 km 


500 


kilotons (5 RVs) 


. 9 km 


SS-N-23 


8300 km 


100 


kilotons? ( lORVs) 


<.9 km 


Source : 


The Military 


Balance 1987-88, IISS. 


p. 206. 



4 . The Typhoon 

The Typhoon is the worlds largest nuclear submarine, 
with a displacement 25% greater than that of the U.S. Ohio 
class SSBN. Armed with 20 MIRVed missiles capable of 
striking all U.S. targets from pierside, it may be regarded 
as the ultimate Soviet weapon for implementing the strategy 



8 Stefanik, Strategic Antisubmarine Warfare , pp. 155-156. 

9 John E. Moore, ed. , Jane’s Fighting Ships 1986-87 . 
Jane's Publishing Co., New York, New York, 1987, p. 535. 
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of a secure strategic reserve. 10 The embarked SLBM, the SS- 
N-20 is credited with a range of 8300 km and is estimated to 
be armed with between six and 12 re-entry vehicles. 11 Table 
4 shows the characteristics of the Typhoon/SS-N-20 . 



TABLE 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TYPHOON 



Weapon 




Warhead 


Accuracy 


System 


Range 


Yield 


(CEP) 


SS-N-20 


8300 km 


100 Kilotons 


. 5 km 


Source: 


The Militarv 


Balance, 1987-1988, 


IISS, p. 206 



This latest Soviet SSBN development leads to several 
observations. First, the huge size of the unit provides the 
same growth potential that the earlier Yankee did 20 years 
prior. 12 Secondly, the key design features, long range and 
extreme size, have apparently not been utilized to expand 
the patrol areas to the ocean at large. Instead the 
Typhoon appears designed with an eye on extended and "local" 
under ice operations. 13 



10 Moore, Jane's Fighting Ships 1986-87 . p. 534. 

i:L Watkins, Understanding Soviet Naval Developments , p. 
100. Various sources cite from six to nine to 12 re-entry 
vehicles for the SS-N-20. 



12 Haver , 


"The Soviet 


Submarine 


Force, " 


P- 


126. 


13 Haver , 


"The Soviet 


Submarine 


Force, " 


P- 


126. 
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C. DEVELOPMENT OF A WITHHOLDING STRATEGY: THE BASTIONS 

This section traces the evolution of the Soviet Union's 
SSBN withholding strategy, and associated defensive posture, 
generally known as the Soviet SSBN "bastion" strategy. The 
proposition that the evolution of a secure strategic reserve 
has been the ultimate goal of the Soviet SSBN force since 
its inception is examined and developed. It' is further 
argued that this goal might culminate ultimately in the 
development of a CAB strategy. 

1 . Roles of the Soviet SSBN Force 

Beginning in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
according to Western analysts, Soviet strategic thought 
centered on several key concepts. First, the use of nuclear 
weapons in an initial counterforce role was recognized as a 
clear option in a confrontation with the United States. 14 
Second, the Soviet Union recognized a need for a survivable 
strategic reserve for the purpose of a secure force for 
intrawar deterrence including the deterrence of U.S. second 
strike countervalue retaliation against Soviet cities. 15 
While adapting the Svoiet strategic force posture to this 
new requirment, the Soviets seized upon their SSBNs as a key 
contributor to a strategic reserve. 

14 James McConnell, "The Soviet Naval Mission Structure: 
Past, Present, and Future," Soviet and Other Communist 
Navies: The View from the Mid-1980s . James L. George, ed. 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis Maryland, p. 47. 

15 McConnell, "The Soviet Naval Mission Structure: 
Past, Present, and Future," p. 38. 
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D. THE ORIGINS OF THE WITHHOLDING STRATEGY 



Western naval analysts and scholars have long sought to 

rank-order the various roles and mission that the Soviet 

navy may be called on to execute in time of war. A general 

consensus exists on the following ranking of missions 

developed by Robert W. Herrick: 

Deterrence in peace and war, primarily through strategic 
submarines, related to this role is the "function" of 
providing naval protection for the submarines. 

Protection of the homeland against seaborne attack, 
whether from amphibious invasion, strikes by aircraft 
launched from aircraft carriers, or missiles fired from 
naval platforms. 

Naval "combat support" for the coastal flanks of the 
ground forces of the USSR and other Warsaw Pact countries. 

Delivery by strategic submarines and long-range naval 
missile bombers of "operational" nuclear strikes against 
targets in the coastal areas located within the confines 
of the "sea and oceanic" theaters of military operations. 

Protection and promotion of the USSR's "state interest" at 
sea in peace and war. 16 

This hierarchy of roles and missions places a great 
burden on Soviet naval forces. To defend the SSBN force and 
attempt to attrite the West ' s SSBNs may be asking too much 
of submarines that are generally believed to be 
technologically inferior to those of the West. Despite 
disagreement among some Western analysts as to what may 



16 Robert Herrick, "Roles and Missions of the Soviet 
Navy: Historical Evolution, Current Priorities, and Future 

Prospects," James L. George, ed., The Soviet and Other 
Communist Navies: The View from the Mid-1980s . Naval 
Institute Press, Annapolis, Maryland, p. 27. 
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constitute the most important Soviet naval wartime 
requirement, i.e., ''strategic strike" or "strategic defense" 
it is sufficient for the purpose of this thesis that it is a 
mission requirement that will be carried out to the best of 
Soviet ability. 

The initial evidence of a Soviet withholding strategy 
came from Western analysis of Soviet open source military 
literature in the early 1970s. James M. McConnell, an 
analyst with the Center for Naval Analysis, was probably the 
first to recognize that the Soviet SSBN force had assumed a 
key role in the Soviet concept of intrawar deterrence and 
war termination. The Soviets, according to McConnell, 
provided evidence of this intention with the introduction of 
the Delta SS-N-8 class submarines. 17 

By the summer of 1981, McConnell's findings had been 

widely accepted within and outside the U.S. Navy 

intelligence community. Then Director of Naval 

Intelligence, Rear Admiral Shapiro, reported at that time 

A surprising unanimity that the Soviets will utilize a 
majority of their General Purposes forces to support 
their SSBNs in protected sanctuaries. This SSBN Bastion 
strategy and its associated use of SSBNs as strategic 
reserve forces is becoming widely accepted by key Soviet 
analysts, both in and out of government. 18 



17 McConnell, "The Soviet Naval Mission Structure: 
Past, Present, and Future," p. 47. 

18 "Report on Annual Office of Naval Intelligence 
Symposium," Office of the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
Ser. Op-009J2/135 , 24 August 1981 p. 1. 
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Another analyst, Michael MccGwire, has since elaborated 

on the operational implications of this "bastion" strategy: 

The 1970s concept of operations was predicated on avoiding 
escalation to an intercontinental exchange: to achieve 
this the insurance force would have to be held secure 
against determined attempts by the enemy to draw down its 
numbers. This coupled with the requirement for effective 
command and control , meant that the insurance force would 
need to be deployed close to Soviet bases, where such 
defense could most easily be mounted, the force would also 
need missiles with the range to strike at North America 
from home waters. 19 

This withholding concept at once establishes both a need 
and method to ensure the survivability of SSBNs. Clearly, 
an important requirement for the Soviet SSBN fleet is 
survivability. Rather than disperse their fleet of Deltas 
in the greater than 30 million square miles of water that 
are theoretically available by virtue of the SS-N-8/SS-N- 
18' s ong range, the Soviets have chosen to place them in 
sanctuaries adjacent to the Soviet Union. 29 The means of 
withholding is of secondary importance to the rationale, yet 
it is of critical import for the Soviet Navy. 



E. MANIFESTATION OF WITHHOLDING: THE BASTION THEORY 

An important strategic drawback of an SSBN withholding 
posture is that the resulting "fleet in being" becomes an 



19 Michael MccGwire, "Contingency Plans for World War," 
The Soviet and Other Communist Navies: A View from the Mid- 
1980s . James L. George, ed. , Naval Institute Press, 
Annapolis, Maryland, 1985, p. 67. 

20 Donald Daniel, Anti-Submarine Warfare and Superpower 
Strategic Stability . University Press, Urbana, Illinois, p. 
103 . 
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extremely attractive target for an opponent anxious to gain 

war termination leverage. Accordingly, it makes sense for 

the Soviets to provide their SSBNs with a "layer" of active 

defense forces. James Tritten has pointed out that: 

...open literature evidence includes a declaratory policy 
for the active defense of Soviet SSBNs. Such a defense 
would bait Western navies to combat in areas chosen by the 
USSR. It would allow for protection of Soviet fleet 
assets and the homeland while simultaneously providing for 
the destruction of major enemy groupings. Calling this 
are of active defense a "bastion" seems proper. 21 

The extent to which the Soviet navy has committed its 
general purpose forces to a "pro-SSBN" mission has aroused 
much controversy among naval analysts. There are distinct 
schools of thought regarding the bastion concept. One, 
represented by Jan S. Breemer, is that adequate evidence for 
the wartime existence of the bastions is lacking. 22 The 
lack of explicit discussion by the Soviets on their own 
intentions for their SSBN force preclude definitive 
conclusions. The second — and dominant — school holds that 
the Soviets will protect their SSBNs in near home waters by 
way of a defense in-depth that extends 2000-3000 kilometers 
from the Soviet coastline. 23 This second argument is one 



21 James J. Tritten, Soviet Naval Forces and Nuclear 
War . Westview press, Boulder, Colorado, p. 66. 

22 Breemer, "The Soviet Navy's SSBN Bastions: Evidence, 
Inference and Alternative Scenarios", p. 22. 

2 3 RADM William 0. Studeman, Director Of Naval 
Intelligence, Testimony from House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Seapower and Strategic and Critical Materials, 
Washington D.C., 1 March 1988, p. 3. 
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of the key planning assumptions underlying the U.S. Maritime 



Strategy . 24 

1. Do the Bastions Exist? 



Writing in the spring of 1985, Jan Breemer noted 
that, while naval analysts had reviewed a plethora of facts 
and Soviet literature, very little had been said by the 
Soviets directly to provide evidence that SSBNs would be 
shepherded into bastions. 25 

Breemer' s arguments against the bastion concept are 
summarized in these three points: 

1. The Soviet SSBN construction program has evolved 
towards large nuclear-powered platforms, with their 
incumbent high costs and greater capabilities. If the 
SSBNs are to be kept in bastions, Breemer argues the 
Soviets might arguably be better served by deploying 
their SLBMs in a larger number of smaller and 
conventionally powered missile carrying boats. 

2. If ballistic missile submarines are to be placed in 
local bastion waters, the Soviets may have solved the 
West's most difficult ASW problem, i.e., finding the 
underwater opponent. 

3. Coordinated Soviet defense of these bastioned SSBNs 
would be extremely difficult for the Soviet command 
and control system, a task in which target acquisition 
and prosecution would be exacerbated by false contacts 
etc. 26 



24 The Maritime Strategy . James A. Barber ed. , United 
States Naval Institute, Annapolis Maryland, January 1988, p. 
7. 



25 Breemer, ''The Soviet Navy's SSBN Bastions: Evidence, 

Inference and Alternative Scenarios," p. 22. 

26 Breemer, "The Soviet Navy's SSBN Bastions: Evidence, 

Inference and Alternative Scenarios," pp. 22-23. 
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In his skepticism on the Bastion theory, Breemer is 
not alone. Admiral Harry D. Train, former Commander in 
Chief Atlantic Fleet, is amongst those who question the 
bastion concept. Train cites the establishment of the "sea 
bridge across the Atlantic" as a key to Western success in 
Central Europe. 27 As a corollary, argues Train, disruption 
of the Atlantic SLOCs "must" be the Soviet Navy's priority. 
Yet the priority of a Soviet anti-SLOC campaign is 
discounted by most analysts. 28 Further, the appearance of 
the occasional Delta class making a South Atlantic 
deployment leads Admiral Train to question the wisdom of 
concluding that bastions are the order of the day for the 
Soviet navy. 29 

In sum, these analysts find that the bastion concept 
cannot be disproven, neither is the evidence sufficient to 
prove its existence as the Soviet de facto strategy for 
peace and war. While acknowledging the importance of 
analyzing Soviet military literature, Breemer cautions 
against overreliance on reading between the lines. This is 

27 Harry Train, "Commentary," Soviet and Other Communist 
Navies: A View from the Mid-1980s . James L. George, ed. , 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis Maryland, 1985, p. 285. 

28 Soviet Military Power 1988 . Department of Defense, 
Washington D.C., 1988, p. 83. Despite this majority 
opinion, this is an area of naval warfare that would 
directly contribute to the Soviet Army effort in Central Europe. 

29 As cited in Jan S. Breemer "The U.S. Maritime 
Strategy: A Reappraisal," Armed Forces Journal . May 1987, 
p . 5 . 
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a key point. The arcane world of Soviet doublespeak on any 
issue indeed makes absolute conclusions very difficult. In 
the instance of a fleet effort involving the entire, or 
"bulk" of the Soviet Navy's general purpose forces to 
protect the SSBN force, it would seem that the purists of 
literature analysis ignore the military reality of what type 
of naval campaign will impact a war fought in Western 
Europe. Allocating only minimal forces to engage in this 
type of traditional naval tasks makes little warfighting 
sense . 30 

2 . A Case For Bastions 

The prevailing view of the Bastion concept is 
indebted, in large part, to the work of James M. McConnell. 
McConnell asserts that the ascendancy of the withholding 
strategy led the SSBN force to be equipped with the 
survivable withholding capability inherent in the Delta/SS- 
N-8 weapons system. The extreme range developed in that 
SLBM made the force "survivable to the last day of the 
war". 31 

Mcconnell' s work in the early 1970s relied on 
political-military literature analysis and provided the 

30 Perhaps the Soviets are quite pleased with the 
Western interpretation of their SSBN strategy. After all, 
rare is the opportunity to plan for an opponent who 
dismisses the worst case as not being in line with a 
strategy that is only inferred at best. 

3 -^McConnell, "The Soviet Naval Mission Structure: 
Past, Present and Future", p. 47. 
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initial evidence that the Soviets had adopted a withholding 

strategy. A student of the writings of Admiral Gorshkov, 

Mcconnell typically refers to the Soviet Admiral's 

statements in Gorshkov's book Seaoower and the State , in 

support of the role of the importance of the SSBN fleet: 

It is particularly important to note that submarines have 
become the main branch of the forces of fleets. A major 
role is also played by the new strategic orientation of 
the fleets for struggle against the shore. All this is 
making more necessary the all-around backing of the 
actions of the forces solving strategic tasks. Therefore 
the struggle to create in a particular area of a theatre 
and in a particular time, favorable conditions for 
successfully solving by a large grouping of forces of the 
fleet the main tasks facing it and at the same time 
creating conditions such as would make it more difficult 
for the enemy to fulfil his task and prevent him from 
frustrating the actions of the opposing side will 
apparently be widely adopted. 32 

In addition many references in Soviet literature to 
"combat stability" and frequent criticism of the Germans in 
World War II for their alledged failure to provide combined 
arms support for their submarine operations leave a strong 
impression that the Soviets intend to provide defensive 
measures for their SSBNs. 33 

Michael MccGwire, incorporating a more catholic 
approach incorporating both hardware analysis and literature 



32 Sergei Gorshkov, Seapower and the State . Pergamon 
Press, London United Kingdom, 1975, p. 233. The statement 
"forces solving strategic tasks" is assumed to mean SSBNs by 
the author. 

33 "Combat stability" in the sense that survivability to 
carry out the mission is obviously critical. Further, the 
Germans in WWII operated their U-Boats alone without 
assistance of surface units or air cover. 
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review, cites other evidence of a bastion scheme. Specifi- 
cally, MccGwire raises these two issues: 

1. Until such time as the missile submarines have fired 
all their missiles or have been deployed to open 
ocean, they must be kept secure against attack — this 
has led to the concept of defended ocean bastions. 

2. If the submarines have been deployed, they must be 

able to transit Western antisubmarine barriers in 
reasonable safety and to survive attempts to find them 
in the open ocean: this raises a requirement for 

support forces. 34 

MccGwire has also pointed out that the plethora of 
Soviet surface ships built since 1965 through the late 1970s 
have a strong ASW orientation. MccGwire initially 

attributed the new generation of ASW combatants to a Soviet 
"anti-SSBN" mission, but subsequently concluded that the new 
classes embodied the new "pro-SSBN" protection requirement. 
In any case, strategic ASW against U.S. SSBNs was, and is, 
beyond the capability of the Soviet navy. 35 

Belatedly allowing for the importance of SSBN 
protection, MccGwire acknowledged, in the late 1970s, the 
bastions as a necessary requirement for SSBN protection. He 
does not believe, however, that this is a permanent state of 
affairs. MccGwire cites development of other survivable 



34 Whether the SSBNs require a convoy to be safely 
shepherded out into the open ocean is not the only issue 
here. There might be a further mission for support forces 
to breach Western defenses to allow the SSBNs to sortie. 
Michael MccGwire, "Soviet American Naval Arms Control," 
Quester, George, ed. Navies and Arms Control . Praeger Press, 
New York N.Y., 1980, p. 54. 

35 Stefanick, Strategic Antisubmarine Warfare , p. 72. 
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strategic systems as evidence that the SSBN is only part of 
a strategic reserve, and that road mobile and rail mobile 
systems may end the need for a bastion strategy. 36 

In terms of shipbuilding programs, larger surface 
units were required, not to enhance anti-carrier warfare 
capabilities, but to increase pro-SSBN ASW capabilities out 
to 2500 kilometers [the range of the Tomahawk cruise 
missile]. 37 The largest Soviet combatants have considerable 
ASW capability at the expense of strike warfare. The 
Vertical/Short Takeoff and Landing [VSTOL] carriers all 
carry Yak-36 Forger aircraft, but more importantly are 
equipped with hull mounted and variable depth sonars. 38 

The trend to build units which can adequately 
support the bastion defense can be traced to other types of 
Soviet naval units as well. The 11-38 May as and the Tu-95 
Bear F aircraft have improved the capability of Soviet Naval 
Aviation (SNA) for open ocean ASW surveillance and tracking. 
Even so, those assets continue to be greatly hampered by 
lack of cuing information, and quieter Western targets. 

Various other authorities cite Soviet naval 
operations and construction programs as proof positive that 
the Bastion concept is in fact Soviet strategy. 

36 MccGwire, "Contingency Plans for World War," p. 75. 

37 M.L. Miller, "Why Is There A Soviet Navy," Armed 
Forces Journal International . April 1987, p. 36. 

38 Moore, Jane's Fighting Ships 1986-87 . p. 556. 
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The U.S. Naval Institute has also published numerous 
articles endorsing the bastion theory. Three pertinent 
excerpts are cited below. 

The Soviets have also always envisioned that their 
sanctuary based SSBNs would be protected by a portion of 
their general purpose naval and land based air forces. 39 

From a military prospective, virtually all the following 
missions outlined by Defense Minister Yazov promise to 
become more complex and expensive in the coming years. 

The protection of SSBNs, involves major investments in 
antisubmarine warfare systems, including nuclear-powered 
attack submarines, advanced sensors, ASW aircraft and 
surface ships, and the other surface forces needed to 
protect them and the SSBNs themselves. 40 



F. BASTION EXERCISES AND OPERATIONS 

Analysis of the way in which the Soviet navy deploys and 
exercises its units may offer clues to its warfighting 
style. Generally speaking, Soviet naval exercises take 
place East of 15 degrees longitude and North of 60 degrees 
latitude in the Atlantic and West of 160 East Longitude in 
the Pacific. 4 -*- This is somewhat analogous to the United 
States Navy exercising well East of Hawaii and West of 
Bermuda. 

In evaluating the exercises location it seems that sea 
denial is what the bulk of the Soviet Navy is appears 

39 Rivkin, "No More Bastions for the Bear," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings . April 1984, p. 37. 

49 Richard L. Haver, "Soviet Navy Perspectives," USNI 
Proceedings . May 1988, p. 236. 

41 "NAT0 Review 1985," Supreme Allied Commander Atlan- 
tic, Norfolk Virginia, 1985, pp. 7-9. 
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Sea denial is best 



preparing to engage in war time, 
defined as "the converse of sea control, denying your 
opponent a limited area for a limited time, while not 
actually controlling it yourself." 42 The degree to which 
this is of absolute importance is undeterminable. What is 
of importance is whether the "standard" ocean areas for 
Soviet naval exercises reflect merely a convenient place to 
practice, or if they are indicative of planned theaters of 
wartime operations. 

1. Exercises 

In terms of exercises, the Soviet navy has provided 
several major demonstrations of their at-sea operations in 
recent years. In reviewing SPRING-EX 84 and SUMMER-EX 85, 
it appears these evolutions were primarily oriented towards 
exercising a sea denial role by the Soviet fleet. 43 Since 
repelling U.S./NATO incursions into the areas adjacent to 
the Soviet Union would not only serve to defend Soviet 
territory, but also the SSBNs, the further forward these 
exercises (operations) take place the more apt they are to 
be effective. Tritten is one of those who has pointed out 
that protection of the bastion is not necessarily limited to 
defensive operations: 



42 R. Van Tol , "Soviet Naval Exercises: 1983-85," Naval 

Forces . Vol . VII, No. 6, July 1986, p. 29. 

43 Van Tol, "Soviet Naval Exercises: 1983-85," p. 29. 
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Bastion defense may be defensive strategy, but involves 
aggressive tactics and offensive operations. Bastions 
will not be passively defended. Defense of bastions may 
take place in the conventional phase of the armed struggle 
even though the primary object of attack by the West and 
subject of defense by the Soviet Union are nuclear 
forces . 44 

Thus while an area defense exercise may appear to be 
defense of the bastions by virtue of taking place in a 
particular area, Soviet naval exercises need to be evaluated 
less for their location, and more for their scope of 
operations and degree of coordination between units. 

2 . Operations 

It is very difficult to define the operational tempo 
of the Soviet SSBN fleet. Clearly the Soviets keep a much 
smaller percentage of their forces at sea than does the 
United States . 45 The Soviets seem to maintain 28 of 62 
SSBNs in an alert status vice an advertised over 50% of U.S. 
SSBNs. Several reasons are possible for this difference. 
First, the Soviets may believe that there is no threat 
significant enough on a day-to-day basis to warrant the at 
sea capability for an assured countervalue second strike . 46 
Second, the Soviets may not be capable of maintaining the 



44 Tritten, Soviet Naval Forces and Nuclear War , p. 98. 

45 ADM James D. Watkins, testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee, FY 1986, Part 2, p. 927. 

46 A number of arguments can be made to support this 
assertion. First, the U.S. national character precludes such 
an attack, even in the most extraordinary circumstances. 
Second, in any plausible scenario, increasing tensions and 
mobilizations on both sides would be expected as a precursor 
to hostilities by the Soviets and the West. 
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SSBN fleet in the high state of material readiness necessary 
for units were constantly on patrol. 47 Third, the 

Delta/Typhoon boats in port could be considered available 
for use, and, if their operating areas are close by, even a 
relatively short crisis and tension-building period could 
permit a rapid "surge.” 48 

The concept of maintaining a constantly alert and 
fully deployed secure second strike is only required if an 
attack by a potential opponent is considered within the 
realm of reason. For the Soviet Union, with the United 
States as the potential assailant, a devastating surprise 
attack may be considered a highly improbable occurrence. 
This alone would justify having very few units in firing 

position or on patrol per se. High readiness to deploy in 
case of a crisis may be a sufficient precaution from the 
Soviet point of view. 49 

The extensive wear and tear on SSBNs constantly on 
patrol may exceed the capabilities of Soviet repair 
facilities. The Ministry of Shipbuilding is separate from 
the Navy and, as throughout Soviet society, it is 

preferable to fulfill the central plan by producing new 
units rather than maintain old ones. The high demand for 

47 Bryan Ranft, The Sea in Soviet Strategy . Naval 

Institute Press, Annapolis, Maryland, 1987, p. 170. 

48 Stefanick, Strategic Antisubmarine Warfare , p. 34. 

49 Watkins, Congressional Testimony, FY 1986 HAC, p. 928. 
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not only uniformed nuclear reactor specialist, but also 
repair and rework personnel may be sufficient cause alone to 
maintain higher material readiness in port vice running down 
complex equipment at sea. 50 

This does have its drawbacks however when it comes 
to crew proficiency. The lack of practice at operating 
could be a major problem, if operating is a major factor in 
executing a wartime role. If "operating" consists of 
manning what the Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence has 
referred to as "a missile barge," little at-sea time could 
be inconsequential. 51 Admiral James Watkins, former Chief 
of Naval Operations had this to say regarding Soviet 
submarine crew efficiency: 

Soviet crews decry the fact they don't get enough at-sea 
training time. They bitch about it in the documents and 
we see the results. In the last ten years, they have had 
over 200 submarine accidents, some of which have been very 
serious. They have lost submarines, had fires, had real 
problems . 52 

The final reason for low SSBN at sea rates may lie 
in the fact the Soviets may utilize the SSBNs in port like 
floating missile batteries. Not only is the range 
sufficient for this purpose, but defense measures are also 
being taken to support Soviet SSBN in-port survivability. 
This includes the construction of tunnels in which SSBNs can 



50 Stefanick, Strategic Antisubmarine Warfare , p. 34. 

51 Haver, "The Soviet Submarine Force," p. 126. 

52 Watkins, Congressional Testimony, FY 1986 HAC, Part 
2, p. 928. 
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ride out attacks, similar to the submarine pens built by the 
Germans in World War 11.^3 

G. CONCLUSIONS 

There is an almost irreconcilable difference between 
what the Soviet navy says its primary mission is and what 
types of general purposes forces it is building. The 
Soviets, having achieved the ability to employ SLBMs from 
within their territorial seas, no longer have to contend 
with dangerous transits and patrols for strategic forces. 
The massive amounts of Soviet literature supporting pro-SSBN 
operations, defense of the homeland, and the need to support 
submarines cannot be denied. Nor can the large, bluewater 
capabilities and efforts of the Soviet Navy. 

The type of navy needed to defend the SSBN fleet in 
homewaters exists in the Soviet navy today. However, along 
with the coastal ASW and robust mining forces at the Navy's 
disposal there exists a second Soviet navy. 

This second navy, the open ocean blue water portion of 
the Soviet fleet, is capable [or is rapidly obtaining the 
capability for] of all the things that naval power has 
traditionally served. Power projection and more important- 
ly, "cruiser warfare” or Sea Lines Of Communication (SLOC) 
interdiction are now missions the navy can execute in 
support of Army operations in the Central Front, Central 

^ Military Power 1986 . Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C., 1986, p. 21. 
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Europe. But these naval tasks can only be carried out if 
general purpose forces are re-assigned away from the open 
ocean pro-bastion mission. This thesis argues that the 
Soviet SSBN fleet can be safely and adequately protected by 
the numerous Soviet coastal vessels, in concert with Land 
Based Air (LBA) . These forces can, and will protect Soviet 
SSBNs in the shallow coastal waters during a conventional 
war. The hypothesis to be examined is that, by establishing 
the bastions within the claimed territorial waters of the 
Soviet Union, minimal force will be required to maintain the 
requisite "combat stability" for SSBNs. This type of 
bastion, a Close Aboard Bastion defined as in which one 
boundary of the bastioned area includes the Soviet landmass, 
has available land based tactical air cover, and lies within 
Soviet territorial seas. The utilization of CABs to protect 
the SSBNs will allow the Soviets to provide maximum leverage 
on the most likely theatre of warfare: the Central Front. 

The origins of the CAB strategy lie in Soviet thought. 
Bradford Dismukes has pointed out that the Soviets have a 
proclivity to telegraph their intended operations via 
statements regarding the purported goals of the United 
States Navy. 54 If this is valid, the repeated discussion of 



54 Bradford Dismukes, "Introduction," Soviet and Other 
Communist Navies: A View from the Mid 1980s . Wiliam L. 

George ed.. Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, Maryland, 1985 
p. 7 . 
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U.S. coastal operations for various U.S. SLBM platforms is a 
key to Soviet plans for their own SSBN fleet. 55 

Writing in the Winter of 1972, Captain First Rank 
Yerofeyev pointed out the advantages of a SSBN force 
deployed in coastal waters: 

The need is removed to employ the highly vulnerable system 
of forward basing of SSBNs in England, Spain, and the 
island of Guam. The disposition of control, 

communications and less wear and tear on propulsion 
systems and transit times makes this optimal. 56 

Further, Captain Yerofeyev pointed out that ''since a naval 

intercontinental missile has not yet developed," it is 

unavoidable for the U.S. to utilize this forward basing 

strategy. 57 It was at this time the Delta class and SS-N-8 

were being deployed which could take advantage of its 

inherent range to operate in Soviet coastal waters. 

In the late 1970s as the United States studied various 
platforms in an effort to determine the optimum basing mode 
for the yet to be developed MX missile, the Soviets took 
this occasion to again tout the advantages of a coastal 
deployment strategy: 

Operating from launch areas near the North American 
continent, the minisubs can be screened reliably by the 



55 Inter alia. Ye. Rakitin, "Trident Is Being Improved," 
Morskov Sbornik . June 1980, p. 82 and L. Yerofeyev, "Naval 
Intercontinental Missiles," Morskov Sbornik . January 1972, 
p. 51. 

56 Captain First Rank Yerofeyev, "Western SSBNs," 
Morskov Sbornik . January 1972, p. 51. 

57 Yerofeyev, "Western SSBNs," p. 51. 
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continental antisubmarine defenses and can obtain all 
kinds of support. 58 

This could be construed a number of ways. First, the 
Soviets could be telling their own officers a coastal 
strategy was best and it afforded the optimal protection of 
SSBNs. Secondly, the Soviets could be pointing out that 
they first held the option to execute a coastal strategy 
with the long range built into their SS-N-8 system. Lastly, 
it could be signalling to the Soviet naval officers that 
their strategy was "scientifically" correct, and that the 
West was attempting to copy Soviet operations. 

Throughout any examination of Soviet SSBN forces it 
should be realized that the Soviet Union has said very 
little regarding the specific strategies or operating areas 
for their SSBN force. It would not be prudent for them to 
do so for a number of reasons. The following chapters will 
attempt to examine and reconcile the various options and 
drawbacks of a CAB strategy for the Soviet Union. 



58 Ye. Rakitikin, "Trident Is Being Improved," Morskov 
Sbornik . June 1980, p. 83. 
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III. THE CLOSE ABOARD BASTION CONCEPT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter defines, explores and argues the case for a 
Close Aboard Bastion strategy for Soviet SSBNs as a strategy 
optimized for a conventional war-fighting environment. In 
terms of nuclear war, the utility of the CAB is a function 
of the Soviet proclivity to initiate the nuclear exchange. 
Namely, were the Soviets to plan for immediate use of 
nuclear weapons, it would make little sense to deprive 
themselves of a key surprise attack option via the CAB 
concept. It will be shown that the Soviets are able to find 
merit in the CAB concept in military terms, both tactical 
and strategic. In particular, it is argued that the CAB 
concept reconciles the apparent paradox between Soviet 
defensive force withholding requirements on the one hand and 
the large capable "bluewater" fleet currently operated on 
the other. 

In discussing the benefits of a CAB strategy it must be 
realized that every truly effective strategy is a set of 
choices made to optimize the chances of success in a given 
environment. In the CAB strategy, the Soviets make a clear 
choice as to which type of strategy and environment they are 
opting for: fighting a conventional war while holding their 
SSBNs in positions which make conventional attack very 
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difficult. Further, this frees substantial forces for other 
missions, a key factor in conventional warfare. 

The military advantages to the Soviet Union in employing 
the CAB strategy are many. They fall into two categories: 
(1) direct support tactical benefits; and (2) strategic 
advantages. In terms of direct support, this category 
includes factors which will directly assist in protracted 
SSBN survivability, enhance command and control functions, 
ease resupply, and simplify defense options. Several 
strategic advantages exist for the Soviets. First, the CAB 
strategy frees Soviet general purpose forces to execute 
"traditional" naval missions, (specifically interdiction of 
SLOCs) . Secondly, A CAB posture strengthens the Soviet case 
for bartering away SSBNs in a future Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks [START] treaty in place of mobile systems, yet 
undermining via treaty the key component in Western 
deterrent strength, i.e., the SSBN fleet. 

The following sections highlight the various tactical 
areas strengthened by a CAB strategy. Included are command, 
control and communications, logistics, tactical defense and 
resistance to the risk of a Western nuclear barrage. 

B. TACTICAL MILITARY ADVANTAGES OF THE CAB 

1. CAB Command and Control 

The Soviet SSBN positioned within the territorial 
seas of the Soviet Union in a CAB would benefit from 
extremely reliable command and control. This command and 
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